LADIES’ MAGAZINE, 


AND 


LITERARY GAZETTE. 


Vou. IV. JUNE. No. VI. 


Letrer WRITING; IN ITS EFFECTS ON NATIONAL 
CHARACTER. 


Ir is a curious process to trace the associations of pleasure, 
and discover the means that make us happy. Our best enjoy- 
ments are generally the effect of simple causes—a kind word, 
a soft smile, a friendly letter, trifling things in themselves, and 
it would seem easily accorded us, for they cost nothing ; and 
yet how like magic these can operate on the heart and senses, 
making the pulse throb with delight, and the whole earth look 
like a land of sunshine and flowers! 

There are few moments of more intense enjoyment than 
those occupied in breaking up a packet which we feel assured 
by the seal or hand writing, comes from one we love. These 
written demonstrations of remembrance and affection, seem to 
speak tangibly to the soul. Language from the lips may be 
hasty, inconsiderate or flattering, but written expressions of 


attachment have a certain evidence of reflection, and conse- 


quently sincerity. At least, I believe, with few exceptions, 
that sentiments expressed in private letters, from friend to 
friend, have a power more persuasive than spoken language of 
awakening recollections, and thus influencing the present opin- 
ion through the medium of past experience. 
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How effectually a few lines from an early friend, adverting to 
scenes of our childhood, in which he shared, will bring the 
whole train of youthful reminiscences before us! ‘Time and dis- 
tance are annihilated. We are there. ‘The old elm tree, be- 
neath whose shade was our castle, again spreads over us 3 the 


rock that was our temple; the stream which poured its ocean. 


of waves for our amusement, we see them all, enjoy them all, 
with the same hearty, unsophisticated relish that we used to sip 
from the “moss covered bucket that hung in the well,’ the 
delicious draught of cold water on a hot summer’s day. ‘These 
are the feelings that humanize the heart, and make us social 
beings, imparting the love of country to the patriot, and the de- 
sire to make all men good and happy to the Christian. 

There is no nation on the face of the earth, to whom the in- 
fluence of such associations are so important as to ours. ‘These 
united republics have no bond as strong as that which links 
the minds of the people in the same recollections of their early 
history, and of the war of the revolution; and to perpetuate 
these common traditions, to intertwine the local peculiarities 
and sentiments of each section of our country, by adverting to 
those topics of general interest, in which all must share, should 
be the ruling spirit of our literature, and one of the exciting mo- 
tives that shall send our tourists and scientific explorers from 
Maine to Florida, and from the Connecticut to the Columbia. 
The personal intercourse, which commerce and scieuce, profit 
and pleasure, will induce, may give us a general knowledge of 
our whole country, and the political relations by which all the 
States are interested in the general government, must make 
Americans consider themselves as countrymen—but we need 
a more familiar communion, a closer bond of affinity, we need 
to be friends ; and this consummation is only to be realized by 
cherishing and extending our local affections and social sympa- 
thies. We have a noble opportunity for the exercise of that 
philanthropy which 


“Takes every creature in of every kind 


for in our wide land, and among its multifarious inhabitants, 
may be found representatives of almost every people, and kin- 
dred, and tongue, in the known world. ‘To assimilate (frater- 
aint; as a Parisian would say), these millions, private and indi- 
vidual exertion will be more efficacious than public laws. The 
advantages of a literary intercourse are here to be unfolded, 
training the moral powers of all our citizens, who are anxious 
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for the preservation of civil and religious freedom, to move on 
in concert, though their physical condition, the effect of climate, 
employment, &c. may differ ever so essentially. 

The moral power of the press is often the theme of triumph 
and congratulation to those who would elevate mind to the su- 
preme guidance of man’s destiny. ‘The power of the press is 
truly immense, a broad and irresistible river that rolls onward 
with increasing impetus, fertilizing wherever its waters may 
reach; we bless its fulness, and freshness, and its exhaustless 
fountains,—but of private and written correspondences, those 
quiet rills of affection from domestic springs, gliding so calmly 
on in the deepest shades of retired life, making the wilderness 
blossom, and cherishing a few flowers in every secluded spot 
and even barren place, we take little note. Yet these quiet 
rills are to the Nile of public literature, and consequently sen- 
timent, like the gentle droppings from the spring clouds, which 
prepare the earth to receive benefit from the abundant rains. 
The small showers will always do good, though without a larger 
supply but a scanty harvest must be expected; yet were the 
rain to ‘pour only in torrents, the harvest would be deluged, or 
uprooted, or perish in its own !uxuriancy. 

Those who have felt, in their own hearts, the effect of this 
intercourse by letters with dear and distant friends, or witnessed 
its influence on others, will not need be told how strong a bond 
of sympathy it creates between different sections of our coun- 
try. Leta single member of a New England family settle at 
the South or West, and how soon will the State to which the 
wanderer has gone become familiar to his friends at home ! 
How eagerly they con every scrap of intelligence his letters 
impart, and how solicitous they feel for the prosperity of the 
place where he, still their own, has fixed his abode! Nor does 
the adventurer forget the dwelling of his fathers. ‘True, he has 
another home, but that of his childhood still lives in his heart, 
and a name, an allusion, a letter, instantly calls up a host of 
recollections that link the present with the past, his early hopes 
and joys with his maturer plans and prospects, and he feels that 
his happiness is not centered in the spot of his locality, but that 
his heart is drawn out in aspirations for the prosperity of all that 
wide country over which his affections range in their journey to 
his early home. 

I recollect once performing the part of amanuensis for a good 
lady whose son resided in Kentucky. Before her son left her, 
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she knew nothing of geography, except, perhaps, its name. 
The horizon that bounded her view had bounded her curiosity. 
But the letters of her son combined with his absence to awaken 
an intense desire which could only feel its affectionate longings 
satisfied by knowing exactly where, and how, and with whom, 
her child lived. She accordingly studied the geography and 
history of Kentucky, tracing its roads and rivers on the map 
as minutely as would an engineer exploring the route for a canal ; 
and she eagerly treasured up all the information her son com- 
municated, not forgetting to inquire, of every person she met, 
what they knew of Kentucky, till the State and its inhabitants 
seemed to her as familiar as her own town and neighbors. I 
shall never forget the enthusiasm she expressed for the patriotic 
and hospitable character of the Kentuckians, nor the emotions 
she manifested when assuring me that though her son was rich, 
respected and happy at the West, he had not forgotten his dear 
New England. She showed me one letter in which he named 
a particular apple tree,—/zs tree,—in the orchard, and inquired 
if the apples were fair and good as they used to be—and she 
shed tears of pride and tenderness as she brought me one of 
the apples to taste, that I might assure her son it was excellent. 
These domestic associations are not of trifling importance ; they 
expand the heart and elevate the feelings, by connecting the 
pleasures of sense with those of affection, and thus most ef- 
fectually and virtuously calling into exercise the powers of the 
mind, for generous purposes rather than selfish enjoyments. 
It is the union of hearts and memories that must preserve and 
perpetuate the ‘union of these free States, and were the ex- 
pressions of kindly interest cherished by all as sincerely as by 
that good lady and her son, there would be no fears for its per- 
manency. ‘The narrow spirit, which sees a rival and enemy in 
every different section, will yield to the ties of relationship, 
binding individuals to cherish and extend the familiarity of 
intercourse which may now be maintained with every part of 
our country. We have no excuse for being strangers. The 
public relations of the government are, as they ought to be, ex- 
clusively under the guidance and care of men, but ladies may 
do much to promote the general harmony and happiness by cul- 
tivating, through private friendships and correspondences, that 
interest in the welfare of families and persons which will make 
every state in the Union hallowed as the birthplace or home of 


those we love. 
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The end of education is to prepare the individual to per- 
form well his part in life, and the American who labors only 
for the prosperity of his own particular State, cannot be well 
educated, because his prejudices will interfere with that de- 
votion to the public good, “the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number,” which next to his love of God should be ear- 
liest taught him. It is a great mistake to call education the 
work of schools ; learning may, more properly, be assigned as 
their province ; but education is that training which gives its 
bias to the mind and heart—its prevailing tone to the manners 
and habits of theught, its spring to the movements of the soul, 
guiding our estimate of the objects and actions which are ever 
presenting themselves to the senses or the reason. ‘This edu- 
cation, and consequently the moral character of every individ- 
ual, is chiefly effected by the domestic relations of private life. 
It is at home, beside the household hearth, that the lens is 
formed, through whose medium the light of the world is trans- 
mitted to our eyes, and we see its images reflected in light and 
beauty, or refracted in confused and distorted proportions, ac- 
cordingly as we have been trained to adjust the glass and reg- 
ulate our own position and feelings with respect to outward 
things. 

There are four principal methods of influencing the bias of 
the mind, namely, by appeals to the affections, the passions, 
the interest, and the understanding, and accordingly as either 
of these influences are allowed to predominate in early educa- 
cation the character of the individual is modified. If the af- 
fections govern, the disposition will be kind, and the heart in- 
genuous, but the judgment may be wanting in strength, and the 
mind in resolution. ‘There have been many individual exam- 
ples of this character, but, with the exception of the interesting 
inhabitants of Pictairn’s island, as they were when first discover- 
ed by captain Wilson, I recollect no community of men who 
may be said to have lived under the governance of the affec- 
tions only, though many charming fictions of happiness have 
been founded on such Eden theory. But out of Eden the 
world has been a sad bleak and blighting place for the affections. 

The passions are, it would seem, more indigenous to the soil 
of earth than the affections, or they have been more assiduously 
cultivated, for they have thriven in all climates with unvaried 
success. The early history of every people in the known 
world, with the exception of our own nation, exhibits the pre- 
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dominance of the violent passions among the inhabitants, and 
often in their most hideous and desolating forms. Among 
modern civilized nations, however, these fierce passions are 
tamed down from their wild and boisterous flight by the lure 
of interest, and men put on the yoke of industry, and submit to 
the restrictions of Jaws and prudential motives, and become 
apparently quite reasonable ; and yet if this quiet and lowly de- 
meanour is only for the sake of heaping up the dust of earth, 
grovelling to gather riches that so they may indulge in luxuries, 
does the soul become purified or elevated by such seeming mode- 
ration? Considered as immortal beings, and time as the passage 
to eternity, is it more rational to allow ourselves to be drawn 
out of our true course by the quiet stream than to yield to the 
whirlpool? What matters it, with respect to our own final des- 
tination, whether we be precipitated down the cataract of pas- 
sion, or floated on, and on, in the broad, deep sea of avarice— 
if the waters of the cataract and sea alike mingle in the dark 
ocean of despair? It is certain that neither the violent passions 
nor self-interest, pecuniarily considered, can be safely per- 
mitted to predominate in the education of men who would be 
Christians. 

There has never yet been exhibited the example of a people 
who regulated their proceedings by the reasonableness of things, 
that is, by the understanding only ; and probably we should not 
find such a course, even if it were possible, very beneficial. 
Our minds evidently ‘require, at times, the excitement of ardent 
emotions. ‘The most powerful and glorious energies of our 
nature are called forth by sudden or extraordinary emergen- 
cies; and such flashings of spirit, like the storms of thunder 
and lightning, always leave the atmosphere of our minds purer 
and brighter, provided it was the generous affections which 
prompted the struggle, not selfish calculations for our own bene- 
fit. 

I have not adverted to the power of conscience in moulding 
the human character, because conscience seems mainly de- 
pendant for its power of just judgment on the manner and de- 
gree in which the other faculties of the soul have been devel- 
oped and improved. Its promptings to the good and wise are 
like an angel’s voice, and always on the side of virtue; but we 
know it may easily be perverted, for there is not, probably, in 
the whole dark catalogue of errors and crimes which have made 
man a destroyer and earth a Golgotha, a single one but what has, 
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at some period, or among some people, been cherished or perpet- 
uated asa duty enforced by conscience. This does not detract 
from the truth of conscience, it only proves that the affections and 
the reason must be rightly disciplined and enlightened to attend its 
admonitions, or the responses may be only in those dark, myste- 
rious hints that fill men with the maniac’s gloom and restlessness, 
and make them eagerly yield their faith to any imposture that 
promises to quiet their fears by expounding to them the secret of 
these perturbed feelings, and calming them by external cere- 
monies. The affections, then, elevated by the Christian’s 
hopes, may be safely trusted as the propelling power of our 
conduct ; but understanding must be their guide, and it should 
be the aim of education to strengthen these—not by endeavor- 
ing to eradicate the passions, but by making them subservient 
to the ruling principle of contributing to the happiness of others 
as the best and brightest test that we are performing our duties 
to ourselves. And this principle of doing to others as we would 
they should do to us, must be carried throughout all our rela- 
tions in life, from the household hearth to the interests of the 
inhabitants of every State in the Union, and of the whole human 
race, too, as far as we have any influence on their happiness. 
The kindness of that charity which seeks the best good of all, 
must be infused into our systems of education, our laws, lite- 
rature, business (and that’s the hardest—men are so apt to 
forget that to do as we would be done by isa rule which ex- 
tends to trade), our pleasures, till it shall pervade our whole 
character as individuals, and then we shall be a united people, 
a nation of Christians. 

Itis not the romance of political science to suppose private 
manners and sentiments are to have a powerful agency on our 
government. Public opinion rules, and what is that but the 
expression of those feelings and resolves which have been fos- 
tered and formed in the small, secluded circle of domestic life. 
These are subjects that can hardly be too often or deeply consid- 
ered, because they bring the sense of responsibleness to every 
bosom, and give a dignity to private character in its results on 
public improvement and the general happiness of the commu- 
nity. 
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Dreams. A Fragment. 


Dreams. A FRAGMENT. 


O, never tell me dreams are vain, 
The coinage of an idle brain ; 
I call them angel’s whisperings: 
And those soft radiant shapes that fly, 
Like bright clouds o’er a summer sky, 
The fluttering of their plumy wings, 
Sparkling with lustre caught from heaven, 
And only to our vision given 
When, the gross scenes of earth withdrawn, 
The spirit may be breathed upon 
By holy ones, and thus set free 
To revel in the purity, 
That ever would to us reveal 
Such glories, did not sin’s dark cloud 
Before our waking vision steal, 
In guise of Death !—the grave—the shroud— 
These interpose ere heaven is ours, 
We dread the thornsand turn us from the flowers. 
But dreams can bring heaven’s scenes so near, 
That in the light will disappear 
Each awful stand 
As ’twere within the spirit’s land, 
And feel the consciousness of power 
To triumph in the gloomiest hour. 
To live—the same in sleep, in death,— 
Life is not made by this weak breath, 
This cognizance of outward things ; 
Life is the bounding pulse that springs, 
And thrills beneath the thoughts that roll 
In floods of radiance o’er the soul, 
When,  rmgeae to its holiest feelings, 
It mingles with the deep revealings 
That whisper Immortality— 
And dreams are of these thoughts a part, 
They play like moonbeams round the heart, 
Till even sleep’s sealed eye may see 
There is a world of glory o’er us, 
A way of light and life before us. 
CornELia. 
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Which is most censurable, Obstinacy, or a Dependance upon 
Others 2* 


It is natural to all, particularly to young persons, to cherish 
with peculiar fondness the notion that they possess indepen- 
dence of character. Too believe that we are above the reach of 
improper influence, is a sentiment so flattering to human na- 
ture, that we may safely affirm no one was ever entirely desti- 
tute of such pride. The desire of reputation is strongly in- 
fused into our nature. Every one is desirous to be esteemed 
for traits that are considered generous or noble. Hence the 
danger of mistaking the true import of the term independence 
of character. It is necessary that we fix some definite mean- 
ing to the term before we discuss the question before us. 

That we are not independent of the Deity is a truth too ob- 
vious to need demonstration ; for whether we acquiesce in the 
plain declarations of Scripture, or follow out the deductions of 
reason, we arrive at the simple truth, that in Him we live, and 
move, and have our being. 

To imagine that we can be independent of our fellow men, 
is an idea alike erroneous and absurd. Society is a scene of 
mutual and continual dependence. No state of mind can pos- 
sibly be more deplorable than that in which a man is indifferent 
to, or displeased with, his fellow beings around him. Without 
social intercourse a man becomes an anchorite and a misan- 
thrope. He can have neither virtue or happiness without the 
exercise of social dispositions. 

What then is true independence? I answer, it is a subjection 
to truth; the power to act right. Independence of character 
does not consist in a freedom from moral obligation, but a sub- 
mission ¢o it. I count that person independent who is subject 
to no masters but reason and conscience, who conforms his con- 
duct to the requisitions of the Divine Law, and listens to no 
suggestions but those of the monitor within his own bosom. 
This is that “‘ perfect law of liberty” of which the Apostle 
speaks; it is, in the language of the Saviour, contained in his 
word, by which we are taught the truth, and it is the truth, he 
assures us, that makes us free. 


* This articie was read at a Social Lyceum instituted at Bangor, Maine. We 
hope to hear from many other Lyceums of a similar character in the different see- 
tions of our country.—Eb. 
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Whatever deviates from this line of perfect rectitude, is a 
mark of obstinacy and servility. It betrays either a weakness of 
understanding, or a dereliction of moral principle. 

Obstinacy and servility are traits usually united in the same 
character, and seem mutually to produce each other. By ob- 
stinacy, I mean a stubborn adherence to an avowed opinion, 
with an unwillingness to yield it to reason andevidence. By 
servility, a dependence upon the opinions of others without un- 
derstanding the reasons upon which such opinions are founded. 
Servility has usually been charged as the fault of weak minds, 
while obstinacy has been thought to indicate courage and spirit. 
But I see no reason why both are not proofs of weakness, and, 
more often than otherwise, of a disregard of honesty. ‘They 
are both evidence of an uncultivated mind; obstinacy being 
usually found with rudeness of manners, and servility the fault 
of indolence and stupidity. . 

The person who is obstinate is so usually because he has bor- 
rowed his opinions, and is forward in insisting upon them, and 
afraid to yield them, because he is afraid of being found out. 
He who is conscious of the truth of his opinions, or the purity 
of his motives, is never desirous of exhibiting himself in this 
manner ; while the obstinate man is continually assuming the 
port and demeanour of a man of decision. He shows his weak- 
ness and servility by attempting to appear what he is not. 
Whoever attempts to attract attention to himself is far removed 
from independence. 

As far as the intellect merely is concerned, we should say 
one is equally censurable with the other. 

If we inquire which renders its possessor most disagreeable 
to others ? I answer, the obstinate man. To find a person who 
is unwilling to assent to a proposition, which reason and coa- 
seience in their unclouded exercise would approve, excites at 
once disgust and contempt. Lost alike to propriety as well as 
reason, they become arrogant and vain. While the person who 
is the passive recipient of other men’s opinions, if he cannot 
excite our interest, he does not always entitle himself to our 
dislike. 

The obstinate man is continually running into excesses. In- 
fluenced by no motives but those of vanity he iscontinually 
fearful that he may be thought lacking in spirit. His object is 
to gain distinction, and he even prefers the distinction of being 
despised, to the not being a subject of remark. If he can gain 
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The Blush. 251 | 
the admiration of the vulgar, or be gazed at by the crowd, he 2 
willingly disregards the means. 
On the whole, I think that obstinacy is less entitled to be ti aie 
treated with charity than the opposite trait. Though both are 0 i 
deserving of censure, they are not equally so. i FR 
Bangor, Me. P. 
Tue Brusu. 
— 
Was it unholy ?—Surely no! 
The tongue no purer thought can speak, ——— ff 
And from the heart, no feeling flow 
More chaste, than brightens woiman’s cheek. ‘ ‘ 
How oft we mark the deep-tinged rose ‘ | ae 
Soft mantling where the lily grew, 
Nor deem that where such beauty blows ta 
A teach’rous thorn ’s concealed from view ! 
That thorn may touch some tender vein, * 
And crimson o’er the wounded part!—,, ae 
Unheeded, too, a transient pain 
Will flush the cheek, and thrill the heart. 3) ee 
| 
: 
On beauty’s lids, the gem-like tear wo 
Oft sheds its evanescent ray, + : 
But scarce is seen to sparkle, ere ; es 


*Tis chased by beaming smiles away! 


Just so the blush is formed—and flies— ; ia 

Nor owns reflection’s calm control— d & 

It comes—it deepens—fades and dies ; bia : eu 

A gush of feeling from the soul! ; 
MOINA. 

Saint Louis, Missouri. 
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Tuoucuts On Partine. 


Few things have a stronger tendency to soften the heart, and 
4 exercise a humanizing influence over the whole character, than 
4 parting from persons and places we love. You may call it weak- 
i ness, but it is a weakness almost inseparable from beings connsti- 
4 tuted as we are, and our affections must be rooted out, and all 
our sensibilities extinguished, before we can give up suddenly any 
thing to which we are strongly attached, without being moved, 
and moved deeply. It is something to give up at once the society 
of those who have been so long necessary to our happiness, and 
to whom we stand connected by innumerable ties. It is some- 
thing to go where a sirange Janguage is spoken, and where the 
habits, feelings and institutions of a people are entirely strange. 
The love of novelty, however strong, is as nothing to the cher- 
ished and reasonable attachments of years, and there is always 
more or less of an unpleasant feeling of loneliness, among per- 
sons and places we never saw before, which is hardly compen- 
sated by any agreeable qualities they may otherwise have. 
There is an ease and confidence wanting, which are absolute- 
ly necessary to happiness, and it takes time for the newness 
to wear away, and for the mind to be reconciled and feel at 
home. You may find good and warm hearts, all the world over, 
but where will you find the ready anticipation of every want, 
the eagerness to oblige, the heart’s overflowing confidence and 
love, but at home? It is not weakness to be moved at the part- 
ing; it is rather the strength of an enduring affection, clinging 
to all that is dearest toiton earth. If this parting is for a long 
time, and we are going to a distant land, und in feeble health, 
it is touching and trying beyond expression. The stoutest 
heart sinks as the precious time that is left shrinks away min- 
ute by minute, and there is a hurried and feverish anxiety to 
do aad say more than is either necessary or possible. The very 
efforts we make to fortify ourselves, only serve to deprive us of 
all strength, and he must have more than ordinary control over 
his feelings, who is not subdued as a child, when he feels the 
last kind pressure of the hand, and hears in a broken and hur- 
ried voice the last parting benediction of those whose affection 
has stood the same in calm and storm, through every change 
which years have brought. As we turn away, and the door clos- 
es upon us, there is a hollowness and stupefaction in the feeling 
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that we are alone, that like an evil spirit haunts us for hours. 
We sit down and commune with our own hearts, and are still, 
but it is a stillness without repose, for the soul has been moved 
from its profoundest depths, and its troubled waters will not soon 
be calmed. The gushing fountain of memory is now unsealed, 
and the experience of a life is concentrated into the compass of 
a few hours. Recollections of persons and things which have 
hitherto rested as forgotten, are now revived with astonishing 
freshness. At first, indeed, they are faint and indistinct, but they 
gradually spread their soft hues over the memory, like those 
beautiful northern lights, whose rays steal up the sky with a 
slow and almost imperceptible progress, till at last they cover 
with their clear, pale glory, the whole quarter of the heavens, on 
which we are gazing. We go over minutely the successive 
changes of each year, and search out, witha strong and patient 
eagerness, for whatever has had even a remote influence upon 
character. 

Thus abstracted from all surrounding objects, we give our- 
selves wholly up to the world of the past, till at last we stop, 
completely wearied in trying to account for what is wholly un- 
accountable to us, in the mysterious connexion between the 
several parts of its crowded history. We come back again to 
the present. We look at everything with a closer interest than 
we ever did before, for association has made them all dear to 
us. Every little preparation for our departure oppresses us, 
for it tells us how much we are losing and how soon, and the 
tears fall thick and fast, as we read over the kind notes of those 
who are too distant to give us personally their good wishes. 
The eye, too, is caught by a thousand little tokens of regard 
from those who have always taken a deep interest in our wel- 
fare, and we have collected them together as memorials of the 
experience of many years. Some are from the dead, and some 
from the living ; from the young, who at school were the hap- 
piest, but were soon orphans without a home, and are now al- 
tered men—strangers in places which .once knew them well ;— 
some are from those who are abroad, we know not where, and 
some from those who were once our bosom friends, and died 
early. Here and there is the gift of one who broke the inti- 
macy of years for some unkind word, or trifling misapprehen- 
sion, or unjust suspicion, but for whom our affection is as strong 
as ever, and which we are sure no subsequent unkindness can 
cancel. Forget them, say some, their affection must be worth- 
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less. It may be so, but it is impossible to forget them. Forget 
them! Oh, no! They may forget us, but we cannot forget 
the happy hours we have had together, the kindness with which 
they once greeted, and the confidence which they once reposed 
inus. We can only sorrow with a true sorrow, that the trifle 
ofa moment should have weighed more with them than the ~ 
friendship of a long tested and tried intimacy, and like the 
short and sickly wind of a tropical climate, should have poison- 
ed the almost perfect growth of the finest summer. Here, too, 
is the last gift of some aged friend, whose kind voice we seem 
still to hear, and who seems still to smile upon us with the same 
bland look with which she always welcomed us when alive. We 
were always, from some accidental circumstance, a favorite, 
and she was never wearied in making us happy. Oh, it isa 
holy and delightful thing to see the gravity of old age bend be- 
fore the frolic glee of childhood, and completely forget itself as 
it joins in its noisy and thoughtless pastimes; at a time, too, 
when the absolute infirmity of years makes it almost necessari- 
ly selfish, and almost its only happiness is an undisturbed quiet and 
patient looking forward to a better country, even an ‘ heavenly ;’ 
if there is any thing which we remember with a deep and lasting 
affection, it is the kindness of a happy, cheerful old age. We 
recall with a pure delight, how patiently it bore our fretfulness, 
and irreverent wilfulness, how it helped us through our hard les- 
sons, and calmed our passionate griefs at disappointment, and 
entered with a warmer interest into all our little plans, and 
tended us with all a mother’s fondness when we were sick. 
From those lips, too, came counsel where impressions have 
never faded, and when the Bible, and God, and heaven, were 
spoken of, it was never with a fearful look and tone, but a sober 
cheerfulness which delighted to talk of them. At this distance 
of years we do reverence and love with our whole heart their 
blessed memory ; and now, when it is too late, we wonder that 
we did not love them better, and we reproach ourselves for 
the pain which we at any time thoughtlessly gave them. 

These are some of the feelings which crowd upon us at part- 
ing. ‘There are others with relation to the future, equally try- 
ing; and we cannot help asking ourselves, shall we meet no sad 
changes when we return? Will the same voices welcome us 
back that have said, Farewell? Will disease stay his hand, and 
Jeave untouched the beautiful color, mantling as richly as it now 
does, in the faces we love ? Shall we miss no one from the 
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happy circle we left? Will not circumstances change the feel- 
ings of our friends toward us? But it is wrong to ask such 
questions. The future may be happier than the present—God’s 
will be done, be ever our prayer. That will is always right,— 
‘Let him do what seemeth him good.’ 


Cc. A. F. 


St. Thomas, March 22, 1831. 


To Miss 


Years pass away like summer clouds ; 
Hours, like the dew drop’s beams, 

While thoughtless man his memory crowds 
With visions vain, and dreams. 


, ON HER Birtupay. 


And buoyant youth, with eager mind, 
Grasps pleasures as they fly, 

And pressing on, ne’er looks behind, 
Nor dreams that phantoms die. 


Hope weaves her amaranthine flowers 
In coronals of joy— 

Love crowns the happy, jocund hours, 
Which pass without alloy. 


But time e’er long breaks all the dreams, 
Of childhood’s fitful days, 

And robs earth’s fair and cloudless scenes 
Of all their mingling rays. 


And thou, sweet friend—tho’ life is young, 
And brief hath been thy years— 

Hast had thy soul with anguish wrung, 
And steeped thy heart in tears. 


Time, too, upon thy mind has wrought 
But has not touch’d thy brow, 

And sorrow may have whilom sought 
Thy trusting heart to bow. 


This is thy birthday—deeply fraught 
With hope, love, joy and fear ; 

And with it memory hath brought 
The changes of the year. 


Perchance sweet visions will arise, 
Which once were fondly cherished ; 
Thy bosom, too, may swell with sighs 
or hopes untimely perished. 
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But fear not—gird on virtue’s shield, 
And trust in God alone; 
None e’er before His footstool kneeled, 
Or sought in vain His throne. 
C. Re A. 


SOCIAL LYCEUM. 


i 
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Tue INFLUENCE oF Women on Society. 
BY JOHN A. BOLLES. 


Laptes anp GenTLEMEN :—TIn selecting a subject for my 
lecture this evening, I have turned away from those natural 
sciences, which furnish so fascinating and popular a field of 
inquiry ; and by doing this may, perhaps, have lost the power 
of engaging, so closely, your attention to my remarks. 

But I have selected a theme, on which, as yet, by far too 
little attention has been turned ; and which appeals to all of us 
as individuals, and as members of a great political community, 
whose institutions depend materially on a proper understanding 
of my subject. 

Trusting, therefore, to be not wholly unheeded, and hoping 
to contribute something, however small, to the great cause of 
man’s improvement, I will proceed to a consideration of The 
mighty influence exerted on society by woman, and of the 
3 education which, in view of this influence, she ought to receive. 
4 I. Let us first consider the influence of woman in that 
:, | capacity by which she teaches our hearts the first lesson of 
Ht love ;—as mother, around whom our affections twine as closely 

) and surely, as the young vine clasps itself about the branch that 
i supports it: our love for whom becomes so thoroughly a part 
a and portion of ourselves, that it bids defiance to time and 

/ decay. When all other passions have turned to bitterness ; 
; when every other kind feeling is withered and dead, this reaching 
| out of the heart towards our mother, this undying freshness of 
| early recollection, remains an imperishable element of our 
nature. 

And if this emotion, so strong and endurable, be associated 


in the mind with lessons of virtue, and precepts of wisdom, 
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how does it abide like a ministering angel in the dark strife of 
passions, to sooth, to cheer, and to guide! But if it be woven i 
into the tissue of evil principles, and incorporated with the : 
lessons of ignorance or error, how will it rest on us with a 
continued curse, and remain our persecuting demon ! 

How vastly important is it that this passion, this earliest friend 
and latest companion of the heart, be made to exert a salutary 
influence upon it, moulding it to moral beauty, and telling 
mightily on its present and future happiness. 

But it is not to filial affection alone that the mind is so early H 
susceptible, and so lastingly true. It is equally yielding and | 
equally tenacious, with reference to every early impression 
whatsoever. We come into life with bare capacities, which 
education is to build up into powers and faculties :—the first 
hand laid upon these capacities, settles their bent and bias forever. 
Education commences at the earliest period of infancy, and 
goes on surely and constantly, whether we carry it on, or leave 
the mind to its own guidance. If the child be not operated on by 
causes especially selected for the purpose of forming it to a proper 
model, it will, by other and accidental causes, be led into other ¥ 
and uncertain paths and habits. For as you have heard me a 
at former times remark, there is not, in infancy and childhood, 
a single object presented to the senses, casually or intentionally, 


that does not most surely set its stamp and exert its influence ) 
on the mind of the young immortal. Not merely the lessons a 
inculcated in given quantity at set periods,—but every word ae 
spoken in his hearing; every action that comes within the if 


sphere of his observation, at home and abroad, in study and in 
play, openly and in secret. 

Here, then, is a guardianship of the utmost importance and p 
responsibility ; and the mother is she to whom, in the course of ‘a 
nature, it is committed. ‘That she be able to discharge her + fa 
trust fully and faithfully, is a demand of the temporal and |. 
eternal destiny of her offspring. 3 

That we may more clearly discover the mategnal duties nies 
and the education necessary to their proper performance, let us 
inquire into the object of education in general. Now it is no 
doubt true, that very few, even yet, have taken views of this 
subject sufficiently broad. Th& great mass of mankind are 
governed by the notion that the accumulation of wealth, and 
the acquisition of power and distinction, are their greatest 
objects ; and thus their principles are formed on a false model, 
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their minds improperly developed. Long enough have mea 
been trained up to follow these delusions: Jong enough has 
the human mind been turned aside from its proper and high 
purposes. 

The object of education, in the language of one whose giant 
intellect is making bis character the character of his age, is ‘ to- 
render the mind the fittest possible instrument for discovering 
and applying or obeying the laws under which God has placed 
the universe.””’* Tiais is philosophically true ; but laek of time will 
prevent us from demonstating its correctness by an examination 
of the laws alluded to. Liaused as we are, we must rest 
content with the narrow but more practical view of Dugald 
Stewart. He says that the “ first object of educationis the 
cultivation of all the various principles of our nature, both 
speculative and active, so as to bring them to the greatest 
perfection of which they are susceptible : and the second object is, 
to watch over the impressions and associations of the mind, in 
early life, so as to secure it from the influence of prevailing 
errors, and engage, as far as possible, its prepossessions on the 
side of truth.” 

Under the first division of the objects of education, i. e. 
the intellectual part, the first object of attention is the formation 
of correct habits of thought, and the preservation of the natural 
balance of the mind. And to this a full knowledge of mental 
philosophy is indispensable. ‘The mother should be aware that 
she is planting seed that can never be removed, but which will 
grow up into maturity of good or evil fruits. ‘That nature has 
made the young mind plastic and ductile, insomuch that she 
can mould it at first according to her pleasure, but that having 
once taken its direction, the power of man alone is impotent to 
bend it aside. ‘That the natural relation of the powers should 
be, as far as the circumstances of life will allow, preserved ; 
for, by the undue cultivation and developement of some, oad 
the repression of others, the mental harmony is destroyed, 
a diseased, and distorted intellectual frame produced, and the 
perfect accomplishment of the purposes of life prevented. A 
peculiar prefession, in after life, may demand the more frequent 
use of some faculties than of others: but the narrow scope of 
a trade or profession should not be allowed to imprison the 
intellect ; early education should attend equally to every faculty ; 


* President Wayland’s Lecture before the American Institute. 
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remembering that the natural balance of mind is as necessary 
to health and happiness, as the exercise of the members of the 
body is to the symmetry of our physical organization. 

Next to the formation of intellectual habits is the early 
communication of facts and principles. In the first, the mother 
must perfectly understand the laws of mind, and be able to 
calculate the moral force of circumstances, and the efficiency 
of means. In the next, she must be prepared with a store of 
knowledge equivalent to the capacities of her children, while 
they are under her pupilage,—so that the ardent curiosity of 
childhood be not damped by parental ignorance, nor time be lost 
in mental slumber, when the soul might be awake and abroad 
in the great field of truth. It is hoped that men are at last 
becoming aware that instruction should begin at a very early 
age: that the mind should be put in motion, and in proper 
motion, as soon as possible; that as knowledge has increased, 
and the medium of communicating it become simplified, the 
learning which formerly required years of study may be now 
instilled in far less time, and at a far earlier period. 

We are ready to cry out against the stupidity of those who 
suffer years and years to be lost, and infinitely worse than lost, 
by delaying the commencement of instruction, and allowing the 
child to form, unguided, habits of mental sloth, and collections 
of useless or injurious knowledge. We are, beyond expression, 
indignant at those robbers, not merely of their offspring, but of 
all coming generations. Every hour lost is felt not only by 
your child, whose march into the world of knowledge is 
delayed, but by those whose minds will from him receive a 
diminished amount of information: and ye who allow your 
children to learn one fact, or understand one principle a year 
Jater than they might have learned or understood it, are guilty 
of sin against the purposes of God, who formed us intelligent 
creatures, to Jearn and obey the laws by which his universe is 
governed. 

The second object of education, viz: the formation of 
moral habits and principles, comesstill more immediately under 
the mother’s influence, and is of vastly greater consequence. 
Early impressions determine the future moral character: early 
associations recommend, according to the care which they have 
received, either virtue or vice. ‘The mind begins at an almost 
incredibly youthful date to observe, to speculate, to form 
conclusions. None of us can trace the great leading principles 
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of our nature down to their early formation. And if our 
character in life, and our destiny hereafter, receive their cast 
and shape from these early principles, how important is it, that 
she, by whose hand they are formed, be competent to the task ; 
and under what weight of responsibility—a responsibility which 
includes all time, and takes hold on eternity, does the mother 
perform her duties. It is delightful to believe that God has so 
formed us that education may engage all our prepossessions on 
the side of truth: that error and falsehood are not naturally 
our favorites, and that virtue may be made the highest, loveliest, 
most favorite object of pursuit, and clothed in all the fascinations 
of moral and intellectual beauty. 

It is in anticipation of that time, when education shall begin 
at the very earliest period, be conducted with reference to the 
laws of our intellectual and moral natures, and continue through 
life, that we venture to hope for a most glorious era, when man 
shall rise well up towards the perfection of that heavenly Being 
in whose likeness he was created. 

It is, therefore, in the spirit of philosophy, as well as of 
philanthropy, that we rejoice in the establishment of those infant 
schools that have recently been introduced to popularity. 
Receiving the children of people too poor to give them an 
education, and too ignorant to be themselves instructors, at 
an age when the mind is unformed and plastic, and educating 
them in a manner peculiarly adapted to the developement of all 
the faculties, these schools are indeed hospitals of mind, and 
from them we may hope the most beneficial and pleasing results. 
They will spread light and intelligence among the common 
people, thus harmonizing with our republican institutions, by 
preparing the people to govern themselves ; they will give to the 
poor the power, and almost the moral certainty, of becoming the 
wealthiest, the greatest, and the wisest, by the spell of industry, 
intellectual cultivation, and virtuous habits: for in our land, 
thanks be to God, poverty is not a caste,—it is no prison wall 
—no insurmountable barrier ; and whatever of honor, or power, 
or glory, the wide field of the republic can offer to human hope, 
is accessible to all. Mind, and mind alone, has the sceptre 
and the high places : and mind, though it spring from the hovel 
of utter poverty, may go up with giant step to the summit of 
public distinction, and blazon its own glories on the very pinnacle 
of our national temple. 

We may also predict other benefits that will follow the success 
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of these infant seminaries. ‘The impulse given by them to the 
poor, will stimulate the more wealthy, and the system of maternal 
instruction will be vastly improved, especially when those who 
have risen by aid of this early institution shall be resolved to 
minister the same advantages to their children. 

That our view of the immense influence of the mother on 
the character of her children is not exaggerated, is beautifully 
shown by the fact that of all those mighty spirits who have 
instructed, delighted, or astonished mankind,—philosophers, 
philanthropists, or poets, whose names are associated with 
undying recollections, there has been scarcely one who has 
not attributed his greatness to the peculiar care of his mother. 
Could there be offered on the altar of filial gratitude an incense 
more grateful than this? Could a stronger lesson of wisdom 
or warning be read to the ignorant, the neglectful, the abusive 
parent? Could there be found a more forcible argument to 
prove that she who thus has the planting of seeds that grow 
up into glory or disgrace, should be prepared by every 
possible means for the performance of her duty : that she ought 
to be educated as one who governs the character of coming 
generations ? 

One word on physical education. But one will be proper, 
as public attention has been already awakened to this subject 
by far abler and more experienced persons. 

While education has reference to the threefold nature of our 
powers, moral, intellectual, and physical, it should not be 
forgotten that the physical part is the foundation of all the rest. 
In our admiration of the soul, we are apt to neglect the body. 
But while we are the inhabitants of this material world, formed 
of flesh and blood as well as of spirit, we must be content to 
divide our cares between the soul and its residence: to have 
regard to pains and aches, sensations and their organs, as well 
as intellectual operations and moral emotions: and while we 
soar into the regions of knowledge and virtue, toconsider bone, 
brawn, and sinew, as essential to our progress. 

To enforce my idea, let me quote from a spirited article in 
the January number of the Ladies’ Magazine. ‘¢ ‘T'wo things,” 
says the writer, “ are needed in Boston, and perhaps everywhere 
else. One is a woman,,who will learn to demonstrate the anatomy 
of the chest, &c. to all females, that they may know for themselves 
and for their offspring, more than they will believe without 
seeing and feeling, as did the incredulous apostle, who thrust 
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his finger into the wounded side of the Redeemer. If a 
properly educated woman, of strong mind and heart, would 
undertake such a task in behalf of her sex, she would deserve 
the appellation of the apostle of usefulness to a misguided 
generation.” 

Now this is most undoubtedly true, and society is calling out 
in the affecting language of human suffering, for such instruction. 
But instead of one solitary lecturer, we would have every 
mother so familiar with those anatomical truths, the knowledge 
of which would teach her the necessity and means of correct 
physical education, as not to become a curse to her children : 
as not to cramp and distort the mind by ignorantly cruel and 
injudicious treatment of the body. Not that every parent can 
become a surgeon or physician: that is not expected. But 
every parent can be, and ought to be, so familiar with the simple 
principles of healthful life, as to avoid becoming the murderer 
of the comfort or health of her child; to make the body strong 
and active ;—a fit residence for the immortal mind, and worthy 
to be called, without insult, ‘‘the image of God.” 

If mothers were so instructed, it is almost incredible how 
much of the pains and diseases to which flesh is now heir, 
might be done away, how vastly the condition of man would 
be improved. It is only by the diffusion and use of such 
knowledge that this pale, puny, and sickly generation can be 
renovated, and restored to that vigor which has fallen a prey to 
the artificial habits and evil treatment of society. 

I]. Let us now pass to the influence of woman over us ata 
more advanced‘ age; when, breaking away from the hitherto 
narrow circle of home associates, we begin to mingle more 
generally in society ; when according to the usages of the world, 
we make our debut as equal participators in the pleasures, and 
labors, and strifes of mankind. And here we must beg leave 
to add our tribute of approbation to that so richly deserved and 
received by one of our members, whose labors in the great 
cause of human improvement will meet with more than human 
reward, and who has recently exposed the folly and evil of what 
is fashionably termed the ‘ coming out” of young persons, into 
the world of dissipation, from a seclusion which has totally 
unfitted them for communion with that world: as if they were 
then at liberty to forget, as soon and perfectly as possible, the 
past, in the glare and gaiety of the present. Weare confident 
that this foolish habit, now exposed to observation, wili be 
laughed out of existence. 
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To return. As the sexes are allowed more frequency of 
social intercourse, they begin to exert over each other a very 
powerful influence : and woman ruling, as she does, the heart 
with a sceptre which gallantry, good taste, and the fitness of 
things alike constrain us to obey, it is of corresponding importance 
that she be fitted to make her sovereignty a benefit and a 
blessing. 

We can form a proper estimate of her influence only by 
considering in how many different aspects it is displayed. 

The effect of our association with ladies, most observable 
to a casual spectator, is produced on the manners. And, in a 
world like ours, manners are of no small efficacy in producing 
pleasure or pain: clothing in additional charmsthe kind feelings 
of the heart, and casting the veil of concealment over its evil 
emotions. While some of the forms of society become odious 
and burdensome, politeness of manners always recommends 
itself to favor. It is the offspring of good taste, which, next to 
religion, has the most prevalent agency in making society 
agreeable, and life tolerable. It so modifies the conduct that 
we seem acting ou the golden maxim, of making others’ pleasures 
our own ; of regarding our neighbor as ourself. But this polish 
of manner is not spontaneous—it is acquired by association 
with that more delicate sex, whose keen mental perception and 
finished taste, soften down our sterner natures, and adorn them 
with graces not their own. 

Chesterfield, whose practical wisdom cannot be doubted, 
how much soever his moral purity be questioned, urged upon his 
son the necessity of the grace of manners to success in life, and 
always mentioned female society as its school. And it is worthy 
of remark, as enforcing the truth of the doctrine we advocate, 
that he recommends the society of married ladies, as most 
certain to produce the desired result. But why ? Why, simply 
because female education was so imperfect, that till ripe age, 
and the sober feelings of married life, had driven away their 
follies and frivolities, and subjected them to the dominion of 
good sense, their influence could not be salutary. Now let their 
education provide that their minds shall never be light and silly, 
and their influence will not wait for marriage or middle age to 
make it desirable: it will be so from the beginning, and even 
more so before marriage has in a manner limited its operation. 
There is certainly no period in life when the mind is necessarily 
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foolish or frivolous : when good sense and sober thought may 
not control it, and make themselves felt on its associates. 

Now female society does necessarily regulate our manners ; 
and, according to the kind or frequency or that society, will 
our manners be affected. If the agency be not good, its 
consequences, will not be salutary ; but they must be lamented 
the more seriously, as at is powerful. That she whose society 
is thus sure to have so great an influence on our comfort and 
pleasure, should be qualified to make us rejoice in it, istoo plain 
a proposition to be questioned. 

Another mode in which female influence is exercised, and 
which has yet been far too slightly noticed, is in the matter 
of fashions ;—fashions of dress :—of public amusements, of 
spending time and money. Over the whole of this wide field, 
female control is unbroken : her sway absolute. And if we will 
reflect how surely these things are indications of the intellectual 
and moral taste of woman ; how great are their influence on 
property, time, character, we must feel constrained to grant that 
her proper education who is to exercise such power, is not 
merely of individual, but of national importance. 

In the fashions of dress, capricious as they are, we have 
certainly an index of the moral, if not of the mental taste. 
Decency, if not beauty, will always be observed by one of 
correct principles: and extravagance, if it do not display 
insensibility to the beauties of nature and art, is certain proof of 
feeble judgment. An American lady who apes the fashionable 
frivolities and indelicacies of Paris and London, is not 
necessarily a fool,—but is surely incapable of appreciating the 
value of public purity, or the noble simplicity of our republican 
institutions. But besides demonstrating the character of woman 
herself, fashion is a powerful agent in operating,—or rather a 
powerful means of operating—on the character of her associates ; 
it is intimately united with either general purity, simplicity and 

economy, or public corruption and extravagance. Over this 
means woman has perfect control, and ought she not to be so 
instructed as to make her power subservient to good purposes? 

So also with regard to fashionable amusements and modes of 
spending our time. We are moved and impelled by her whose 
tyranny is never the subject of complaint or resistance. 

But we are confident that this division of our subject is far 
too important to be passed over so hastily, as under the name 
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of fashion, we might feel inclined to pass by it. Time constrains 
us, however, to be brief. Individual and national character is 
vastly modified by the nature of those employments, amusements 
or otherwise, which occupy that portion of time not devoted to 
active business. Specially true is this in crowded cities, where 
wealth offers all the allurements of leisure and luxury to a 
large number of the population, and it is a question of serious 
interest how time can be -most easily and pleasantly whiled 
away. 

We will not stop to expatiate on what every one feels for 
himself—the authority of woman over this subject ; but in the 
full confidence that, ere long, her education will enable her to 
make that authority of the greatest public benefit, a powerful 
auxiliary to our national institutions, we will proceed to 
enumerate some of those results which we hope from the salutary 
operation of her influence. 

And first, we are confident that when woman has by education 
been enabled to make her influence as healthful as it is strong, 
our literature will assume a more sociAL CHARACTER than 
literature has ever possessed. It will be reduced to common 
apprehension and appreciation: it will lose its air of stiffness 
and chilling dignity, and, in the garb of increased moral loveliness, 
come home to all hearts with cheering influences. It will no 
longer retain its old bachelor severity and rudeness, but, under 
female management, like rustic manners, be polished and 
softened, and domesticated. Ido not know as [ can convey a 

“definite idea of whatI mean ; but I hope to be understood, and 
perhaps I could not select a happier illustration of my notions, 
than is furnished by our own little Lyceum, short as has been 
its existence, and humble as are its pretensions. Let us 
compare our present literary efforts with those whieh date 
earlier than the commencement of our association with our 
sister members; and we shall discover increased delicacy of 
taste and expression, superior gentleness and friendliness of 
thought, and a more polished style and manner—the fruits of 
mental communion with the fairer and gentler sex. 

And such must ever be the result of such association. 
Literature is the expression of mind by individuals or 
communities. Whatever causes, therefore, operate on mind, will 
leave their stamp on literature. And when we consider how much 
woman has always modified mental character ;—how much more 
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will be her influence when highly educated ; and how rapidly 
she is rising, to equality of literary intercourse with man, we feel 
persuaded that the whole body of our literature will undergo a 
mighty transformation, assuming in the change a social charm, 
a moral loveliness, a power over the heart, as yet unknown. 
The beautiful results that have already followed from woman’s 
efforts to divide with man the field of literary triumph—from 
the labors of female poets, and novelists, and editors—more than 
warrant our expectations. 

Secondly ,—from the mental elevation which woman will, or 
may, receive from suitable education, and the more exalted 
nature of her influence consequent on this her improved 
condition, we confidently expect an elevation of national 
eharacter, and an increase of national spirit. As she is the 
mistress of public amusement,.and of the employments of our 
leisure hours, her increased intelligence and corrected taste 
will enable her to change and elevate those recreations and 

yments. And no change whatsoever could add so much 
of dignity and sobriety to national character, as the abolition of 
those frivolous, idle and demoralizing, but fashionable modes 
of killing time, which now disgrace us: and the substitution of 
rational and intellectual employments. 

And while her increased intelligence prompted her to this 
exertion of her power, the kindness of heart which is woman’s 
unvarying characteristic, could not fail to produce its result, 
wherever her influence might be felt. Political and polemical 
disputation might by her be restrained within the limits of 
decency and propriety : local contentions be charmed away, 
and men be softened down into beings altogether better fitted 
for the great purposes of life—their own happiness, and the 
happiness of others. In savage Germany, as we are told by 
Tacitus, the valor of soldiers, and the fierceness of battle, were 
inflamed by the presence and shoutsof the wives, and daughters, 
and sisters. In civilized America we might well hope that the 
same regard for the safety and happiness of the sex would 
be like oil on the stormy waters, and hush to calm the angry 
contentions of ruder man. 

If this be enthusiasm, it is an enthusiasm founded on reason 
and common sense : an euthusiasm whose tendency is to elevate 
in the scale of intellect, a half of mankind : an enthusiasm which 
would make still more fascinating, those fair creatures whose 
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society we are all proud to confess gives us pleasure: an 
enthusiasm with which we should rejoice to identify our name 
and reputation. 

Ill. The last view which we propose taking of woman's 
influence, is as wife. Most of the remarks which we have made 
in speaking of our female associates, are equally applicable to 
her in this capacity, and we would have them kept in mind. 
But as wife, woman has peculiar influence ; and of that we now 
speak. 

It will be readily seen, that she, who year after year is-man’s 
constant companion and bosom friend ; the equal sharer of his 
sorrows and his joys; his associate in health, and his guardian 
angel in distress, must, to .a considerable degree, modify his 
character, and Jeave on it the impress of her own mind. It 
always has been thus; and so should it ever be. ‘The purpose 
of God, in the institution of this companionship, was that man 
might not be alone: that he might have a help-meet for him: 
meet to share his pleasures: meet to lighten the burden of his 
cares. And, since the creation of Eve, man has never ceased 
to feel towards woman that she is indeed bone of his bone, and 
flesh of his flesh; his second and fairer self. Now from this 
natural view of the purpose for which woman was created, and 
from this going eut of the heart towards her, as the meet 
companion of the varied scenes of life, we may learn -what 
education should qualify her to become, and how her influence 
over us ought to be exercised. 

Man demands and needs, in his most intimate associate, 
something more than beauty, or even affection. As he is a 
creature of mind, and a being of care and labor, he must have 
mind, and a mind fit for counsel, to commune with. 

Retreating from the pressure and fatigue of his active 
employments to the light of his own heart, he should there find 
one whose conversation, illuminated by good sense, and adorned 
by sound information, deserves to be called, in the language of 
Croly, ‘ the finest solace of intellectual labor, and the sitnplest 
yet most effectual and delightful mode of at once resting and 
invigorating the mind, whether wearied by study or depressed 
by struggles with fortune.” She who can thus amuse and 
instruct ; stimulate while she refreshes, elevate and enliven the 
mind, and make the feast of love the feast of reason, the mover of 
the intellect, and the warmer of the heart, is indeed, in influence, 
the Cleopatra of her age, wielding a power far higher than beauty, 
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and stronger than love; before whom kings and conquerors 
must doreverence; whose charms fade not with the color of 
her cheek, whose influence passes not away with the strength 
and freshness of youth. 

But more than this. Of very few indeed is the education so 
perfectly faultless, that on arriving at maturity, some deficiency is 
not discovered, which must be supplied ; evil habits, prejudices, 
and false opinions which must be unlearned: insomuch that 
most men of sense begin a course of self-education, commencing 
at the very elements, and persevering according to their 
own strength of resolve, or the impulse and support afforded 
by others. And if, in this rebuilding of the mind, the wife 
be able to assist, or to guide: if she bea fellow laborer, an 
inspirer, how easy, how delightful, does the task become, and 
with what certainty of ultimate success, will the strong mind, 
thus companioned, proceed in searching out the very foundation 
of belief and opinion, and establishing itself on a firm and 
correct basis. 

This is the greatest triumph of intellect,—this bathing again 
in the fountain of youth, and returning purified and strengthened 
to intellectual maturity : and she who has procured or promoted 
it, may well exult in the idea that the world is the better for 
her having lived in it, inasmuch as one mind has been by her 
relieved of the burthen of many errors, furnished with the 
elements of truth, and made meet for the upbuilding, on firm 
foundations, other minds, whose education may, by Providence, 
be made its duty. 

To this intellectual companionship, the wife should be able 
to add the influence of a competent counsellor and assistant, in 
the pressure of business and cares: making, inthis way, his 
home the asylum to which her husband will, in the hour of need, 
retreat; where he may feel sure of finding her, in whom he is 
most deeply interested, and whose heart beats true for him, 
ready, and able too, to give him aid. How many there are who 
owe their health, their life, their success, and their endless 
gratitude, to the skiil, knowledge, and efticiericy of a wife ! 

But lastly, and above all the rest, woman should be so 
educated, that as a svife she may exert a purifying influence 
over the heart. She has access to her husband when his feelings 
and affections are melted and softened into unusual plasticity— 
and are ready, from her kind hand, to receive their form and 
pressure. She should be able to avail herself of these childlike 
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moods, and make them of much effect in the cause of virtue. : 
When he is thrown into situations of doubt and difficulty : when | 
conflicting principles urge him into opposite paths: when 
temptations beset, and the voice of conscience is almost drowned eu 
by the louder tones of ambition, or of interest, to whom shall . i 
he resort for aid and counsel? Who shall cast the weight of | i 

decision into the trembling balance of hesitation, and add, to the J : a 


voice of conscience, her own sweet tones of persuasion, if not 
she whom God intended to be the husband’s faithful friend and 4 
privy counsellor ? a 


Into her bosom are poured the secret resolve, and the hidden 
motive of action ; not as into the hands of an unfaithful servant, 
who will there hide them inactive: but as into the care of one 
whose guardianship will either convert them into moral poison, 
to be returned with usury of evil to the heart of her husband, 
or mould them to purposes of good, and restore them with 
tenfold interest of blessing, to him from whom she received the 
deposit. And when the storm is abroad, and darkness and if 
danger around, Oh, is it not important that she, the pilot and is 
friend, should be able to guide and to counsel wisely ?—to make _. 
his beacon light the holy fire that glows on the domestic altar, a 
and herself the ministering spirit that holds guardianship over \ tk 
his destiny ? 

Thus feebly have I endeavored to shed some light on a subject 


to whose importance, I believe, the public cannot much longer ihe 
refuse attention. Let no one of us be guilty of that slumbering ‘if f: : 
indifference which kas so long prevailed: let none of us be eee 
slaves to that prejudice or meanness which, for so many centuries, . eee 
has kept the whole family of man in the infancy of knowledge vig 
and improvement, by denying to woman that education, which, , ia 
as the arbiter of her children’s moral and intellectual character, , ie 
she ought to receive. 

In conclusion I would say, that it is my honest and deliberate Bet 
conviction, that, until education commence at a far earlier age , 


than now, and be conducted with a clear and wise reference to 
the great duties and purposes of life, mankind will never rise to : 
that high rank of intellectual and moral greatness, for which they a 
were by Providence created and designed. i 
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CasTLE BUILDING, IN THE CouNTRY. 


There’s a lofty crag on the brow of the hill 
That slopes from the blue mill-stream, 

I often climb up to be alone there, 

The landscape around is so rural and fair, 
Such a breathless repose in the mid-day air, 
ThatI banish all thoughts of vexation and care, 
And sit down to weave a gay dream. 


I fancy that sickness and death never come, 

And life will forever be new, 

That pain and unkindness, and tears are no more, 
The clamor of strife, and the thunder’s roar, 
And the anticipation of trouble, are o’er,— 

I feel that my day-dream is true. 


The freckles are vanishing from my cheek— 
The dullness is gone from my eye, 

And I am a radiant spirit now ; 

Bright ringlets wave over my clear white brow, 
And diamonds gleam in my mantle of snow, 
On glittering pinions I fly. 


| Why linger I here in this dull brown world ? 


Tis a gloomy ball of sand— 

I'll go to the regions of cloudless day, 
Where happiness reigns forever and aye, 
From the mists of dew, away and away, 
To the spirit’s blessed land. 


There is‘nothing but perfect felicity there, 
The sky is all radiant and bright, 

All hearts are congenial and friendly and true, 
And every cheek wears a roseate hue, 

And every eye is a clear dark blue, 

Sparkling with mental light. 


I lead them on in the magic dance, 

To a gay and fairy measure ; 

And light we are moving, with noiseless feet, 
Guiding our steps to that melody sweet, 
And we reck not that time is passing fleet, 
Our souls are melted in pleasure. 


Horror !—that cry—it rang through the air, 
“ Like a tortured demon’s yell ;” 

Good lack ! it is only poor chanticleer— 
Stretching his bill from ear to ear, 
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Hoping my solitude to cheer. 
Enough, friend—thou pipest full well. 


And I will go back to the fairy land, 
But—my wings have melted away, 
And—the village school is just let out, 
And there they go, the noisy rout, 
Flinging the dust and pebbles about, 
And shouting like Stentor, for play. 


1 wish I could build me a princely dome, 
With temples and fountains and towers— 
I'd fence it about with wonderful care, 
That no annoyance should break in there, 
And all within should be tasteful and fair ; 
Around should be gardens and bowers : 


With plenty of books, and abundance of wealth, 
Enough for myself and for others, 

I would shut out the ignorant, wicked and rude, 
And let in the wise, and the witty and good, 
Who would keep me for aye in a sociable mood, 
And be to me sisters and brothers. 


Nought there should he vulgar, or false, or unkind, 
And nothing to tire or annoy ; 

We kindred spirits would daily meet, 

In honest and faithful affection to greet, 

Aud chase away time in communion sweet, 

Nor look for the blight of our joy. 


The rooster—I wish he was over the sea,— 

You never can stop them from crowing ; 

The dinner-bell too—how soon it is come, 

And I must wend homeward so stupid and mum, 
And listen to talkers whom I could wish dumb ; 
And tiresome attentions be showing. 


*Tis sad to go from the land of thought, 
Where all is so lovely and fair, 

To greet dull souls with cold embraces ; 
To gaze upon mournful and homely faces ; 
To meet with nothing but common places ; 
*Tis too much for fincy to bear. 


But still, I must live in this dull, cold world, 

Where sickness and poverty reign, 

And oppression and ignorance rule unchecked ; 
Proud spirits are broken, and gay hopes are wrecked ; 
Disappointment and death we must ever expect, 

And dreaming is all in vain. 
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But the gay green hill tops, crowned with trees, 
And the river winding slow, 

It’s sloping banks overhung with flowers, 

And the grove of pines, with its hazle bowers, 
Where the wild birds carol away the hours, 
Are beautiful things I know. 


And many there are whom we must love, 
Though we may not so greatly respect them ; 

There are kind hearts who are honest and true ; 
There are constant ones, certainly, tho’ they are few ; 
And many a foible is hidden from view 
Most happily—who would detect them ? 


Oh, why should I paint an Utopian home, 
Or build me a castle of air? 

V’ll wander no more to the fairy land, 
Dreaming of blessedness pure and bland. 
Away with the wizard’s magic wand, 
And spells as false as fair ; 


They sicken the heart, and chain its love 
To the viewless creatures of thought, 
Till I look with eyes that cannot weep— 
On human suffering true and deep, 

Aud hold all earthly blessings cheap— 
Contemning them as nought: 


And forget the parent who rules over all, 
Befriending the good and the just, 

Who, though he is Lord of the earth and the sky, 
Looks down from his glorious throne on high, 
To list to the poor man’s earnest cry, 

And smile on his filial trust. 


A brighter home than the land of dreams 
Is the far off heaven of love. 

It’s blessed enjoyments are endless and sure; 
I’ts inhabitants wise, immortal and pure ; 
Yes, there is joy, that for aye will endure, 

In the beautiful mansions above. 


EVERALLIN. 
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Lerrer to tue Epiror. 


Mrs. Hare: 


You tell me that several persons have spoken, and one or two 
have written, to you, in repreliension of an article of mine, en- 
titled ‘ Sadness,’ which was published in your last Number. It 
gives me pain to know that my pen should have caused you any 
trouble for a moment ; but I am glad to feel confident that who- 
ever has blamed you for inserting the aforesaid article, will, on 
examination, acquit you, as well as the author, of all culpability 
or shadow of offence. 

The sentiments which have been censured are not those 
which the writer of the article has avowed as his own; they are 
uttered by one whom he described, and they are censured in 
the closing paragraph of the poetry as ‘ dark and earthly,’ and 
unworthy a real devotee of virtue. He cannot, therefore, be 
considered responsible for their correctness. 

But it may be asked, ‘ why put such sentiments into any one’s 
mouth, and bring them before the world ?? ‘The answer is ob- 
vious. In the hero of ‘Sadness,’ we have a picture of one of 
strong mind and lofty intellect, but evil principles, whose wrong 
sentiments and bad passions have made him miserable : whose 
fine mind is not sufficient to screen him from the curse that is 
set upon the indulgence of depraved feelings, and whose own 
language, as I thought, would most forcibly illustrate the neces- 
sity of sound principles,—of moral restraint,—to happiness. 
No description could so plainly and effectually impress the 
reader with the conviction that the indulgence of such senti- 
ments as are there spoken by the hero, contains the seeds of 
misery, and brings its own punishment; in no way could the 
lesson of warning to the young and passionate be so effectually 
read, as in the very mutterings and wild expressions of their 
unhappy possessor. Friends, worldly comforts, good name 
and lofty intellect, are all unavailing ; he is miserable. Life has 
lost its charms, and he calls on death to relieve him from his 
torture,—because of the black secret; the ‘dark and earthly’ 
passion that governs his destiny. 

No, madam : instead of incurring censure by writing or pub- 
lishing such an article, the author or publisher could not for a 
moment be supposed to have swerved from the path of perfect 
propriety and purity, except by some ingenious in perversion, 
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or hasty in drawing conclusions. Who ever thought of suspect- 
ing or accusing Milton of moral impurity, or an intention to de- 
fend the cause of vice? Yet look at his Comus and read the 
following : 


‘¢ Beauty is nature’s coin, must not be hoarded, 
But must be current, and the good thereof 
Consists in mutual and partaken bliss, 

Unsavory in the enjoyment of itself; 

If you let slip time, like a neglected rose, 

It withers on the stalk with languished head. 
Beauty is nature’s brag, and must be shown 

In courts, in feasts, in high solemnities, 

Where most may wonder at the workmanship ; 
It is for homely features to keep home, 

They had their name thence ; coarse complexions 
And cheeks of sorry grain will serve to ply 

The sampler, and to tease the housewife’s wool. 
What need a vermeil-tinctured lip for that, 
Love-darting eyes, or tresses like the morn ? 
There was another meaning in these gifts, 

Think what, and be advised; you are but young yet.” 


His intention was, like ours, good. is sentiments, like ours, 
pure; but the character depicted was evil, and when he speaks 
4 his words betray it. Yet Virtue never frowned on the influence 
i of Comus. The same might be said of the same author’s pic- 
ture of Satan, in Paradise Lost ; none can deny that in his 
pride and indomitable strength of purpose he is a spectacle of 
moral sublimity— ‘arch-angel though in ruin.’ Yet Paradise 
Lost is not condemned. 

Every one acquainted with you, madam, knows too well your 
character to suspect you of blame in such a matter; and any 
one who has réad your Magazine even once, must be dull in- 
deed not to perceive that it is governed by the highest, holiest, 
and most lady-like principles. 

Accept the assurances of my esteem, and the expressions of 
my sincere regret that you should suffer the smallest inconve- 
nience from any thing done or said by your obedient servant, 


Boston, June 1, 1831. NOEL. 
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Remarks on Sapness.’ 


We have permitted the author of ‘ Sadness’ to make his own 
exculpation for the improper sentiments which some had fancied 
were contained in his poem, and which they feared, no doubt 
sincerely, and ‘ more in sorrow than in anger,’ would injure the 
popularity of the Ladies’ Magazine. ‘That any one ever, for a 
moment, imputed to the editor of this work an improper motive 
in the insertion of the poem, we do not believe. Our principles 
are too well known; the tenor of our course has evinced that 
the purity, improvement and elevation of the female character, 
was and is, in our literary labors, the ruling motive ; and to 
shed a beauty and sanctity around the duties and pleasures of 
domestic life, is our constant aim. 

A personal acquaintance with the author of ‘ Sadness,’ and 
a confidence in the integrity and correctness of his principles, 
as well as admiration of his genius, may have induced us, too 
hastily, to give publicity to a poem, the purport of which we 
perfectly understood, but which has not, it seems, been thus 
charitably construed by others. But we trust the explanation 
of * Noel’ will be satisfactory as it is candid and true. 

There may be danger in thus exhibiting evil principles in 
their energy, especially when but for that one dark and earthly 
sentiment, the being whom we detest would be worthy our 
highest estimation. ‘There is a grandeur in the expression of 
the violent passions, when they are breaking down and desolat- 
ing a strong mind, that chains us by the fascination of terror, 
and thus invests gigantic wickedness with that sublimity which 
almost gives it the appearance of exalted heroism. 


‘ Better to reign in hell than serve in heaven,” 


may, and probably has, stimulated men of weak minds and has- 
ty passions to acts of insubordination ; yet Milton did not intend 
the ‘arch fiend’ as an example for men. He gave him an ap- 
propriate character as the Enemy of God, and goodness, and 
an appropriate language, too; there is no mistaking the senti- 
ments of Milton ; he did not approve or cherish crime, though 
he described it so well. The blame is on those who admire 
and imitate the example which he intended asa warning. 
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We think no one should be accused of intending to clothe 
vice in meretricious attractions, merely for showing it allied, as 
it unfortunately sometimes is, with noble qualities. It is when 
vice is described as securing and enjoying the rewards of virtue, 
that we should launch our anathemas. ‘The hero cf ‘ Sadness’ 
was as wretched as he could well be; he had no refuge from 
his own tossed and sinful mind but in ¢ death,’—the malefactor’s 
doom, and the most terrible our laws can inflict for the worst of 
crimes. ‘The confessions of his own bad thoughts ought no 
more to be considered an intended justification of his wicked- 
ness, than the last speech of a murderer, of his crimes. 

Had ‘ Noel’ depicted his hero as happy, or looking forward 
with anticipations of happiness, the example would have been 
injurious ; but the writer would never have thus painted the 
effects of wrong principles. He wrote it as a lesson to the gifted 
and strong mind, which is sometimes inclined to feel the re- 
straints of social and civilized life as shackles, to show the dan- 
ger of grasping for more happiness than the condition of human- 
ity renders innocent ; and that in the subjection, not the indul- 
gence of passion, we must seek for contentment. Perhaps the 
theme was not well chosen, or so very decidedly illustrated as 
it ought to have been, yet the two contrasted characters,—the 
one guilty and wretched, the other innocent and happy,—would 
seem to teach the moral plainly, and it does appear strange to 
us its aim could have been thus entirely mistaken; and when 
the writer was attempting to show that 


* Virtue alone is happiness below,’ 


he should have been deemed an enemy to virtue. His own 
opinions, however, respecting the character, influence and duties 
of a wife, may be learned in the present number of the Ladies’ 
Magazine. ‘The ‘Influence of Woman on Society’ is from 
his pen; it was written, and read at our Social Lyceum, before 
the poem, so much censured, was published ; consequently the 
sentiments in the prose article have not been coined to suit the 
present occasion. We recommend it to the attention of our 
readers, confident that a careful perusal will remove all preju- 
dices from the minds of the candid and good ; that such will feel 
the priaciples of the writer are as pure his talents are prom- 
ising. 
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LinEs 


On a picture of a young girl weighing Cupid and a butterfly. 
—the winged boy rises, as he should, and the motto beneath is, “ Love 
is the lightest.” 


‘Love tHe Licurest 


Silly maiden! weigh them not! 
Butterflies are earthly things. 

Thou forget’st their lowly lot, 
Gazing on their glittering wings. 


Find a star-beam from the sky— 

Find a glow-worm in the grass— 
Will the earth-lamp rise on high ? 

Will that heaven-ray downward pass ? 


Love, ethereal, holy love, 

Light, perchance, and proud, and free, 
Maiden—see! it soars above 

Worldly pride and vanity! 


Drooping to its native earth, 
Sinks the gilded insect-fly ; 
Love, of holier, heavenlier birth, 
Rises towards his home on high, 


Maiden! throw the scales away! 
Never weigh poor Love again! 
Even the doubt has dimmed the ray 
On his pinions with its stain ; 


See! he lifts his wondering eye, 
Half reproachfully to thee— 
‘ Measured with a butterfly !’ 
Pd try my wings, if I were he. 
FLORENCE. 


I stated there were two honorable exceptions to the low rate of 
wages paid to seamstresses. These are entitled to a high degree of 
applause, and are worthy examples which ought to be generally fol- 
lowed. The one is the ‘Female Hospitable Society of Philadelphia,’ 
the other the ‘Impartial Humane Soeiety of Baltimore.’ Two thou- 
sand dollars in each of the three cities, Boston, New York and Phila- 
delphia, on the plan of the Impartial Humane Society of Baltimore, 
would go a great way to elevate the character and relieve the distress- 
es of the poor seamstresses. M. Carey. 
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278 The Calendar. June. 


Tue JuNE. 


Thoughts suggested by the season. 


Philosophy, baptized 
In the pure fountain of Eternal Love, 
Has eyes indeed ; and viewing all she sees 
As meant to indicate a God to man, 
Gives Him his praise and forfeits not her own.” 


The name of this month originates from the Latin Junius, 
which some derive from Juno. Ovid, in the 6th of his Fasti 
or Calendars, introduces the goddess as saying : 


s¢ Junius a nostro nomine nomen habet.’’ 
June to our name is indebted for her own. 


Others derive it a junioribus, i. e. juniors or young men, this 
being for young people what the month of May was for the old. 
** Junius est juvenum ; qui fuit ante senum.”’ 

June to young men is consecrated as the prior month to old. 

In New England, June is the fairest month in the whole calen- 
dar. We have heard much of the beauties of May, and read 
more of its merry associations. Our ears from very childhood 
have been regaled with delightful narratives of the gay and 
fairy scenes of May-day, the sylvan crown, the flower wreath, 
and divers-colored garlands wherewithal the happy queen was 
wont to be decked in triumph, and thus elected to preside over 
the jokes and spotts and joyous amusements of this popular rus- 
tic festival. We can even see in imagination the coy and blush- 
ing maiden as she advances in honest pride to receive from the 
hands of her peers the beautiful chaplet of flowers with which, 
as soon as her fair brow is invested, she is thereupon proclaimed 
“Queen of May” by a thousand merry voices. The rustic 
throne formed of branches wreathed with party-colored flowers, 
the Maypole standing in the centre of the green, intwined with 
many a trophy gay, and the fairy dance, fill up this pastoral 

scene. 


*¢* Alas, for our gambols ! our sports on the green! 

Where Love keeps his court with young Beauty his queen ; 
Where each Grace, unsolicited, joins in the dance, 

And each maiden tooks kind for her swain to advance.” 


But though the poetical associations of May, as she reigns in 
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“ Merry Old England,” are fraught with beauty, and render this 
season a season of delight, yet cold reality and sober fact forbid 
our sympathies from clustering round her as she holds her court 
in the * Land of the Pilgrims.” Here storms and raw North- 
easters are her pavilion, and here she comes forth arrayed in 
comfortable cloaks and India rubbers, whilst the cowslip dares 
not raise its tender head. Some few misses, indeed, captivated 
with the praises of May as our poets have copied them from 
their transatlantic brethren into their own verse, fleeing at an 
early hour their downy couch, with its blankets and feather-bed, 
stroll forth to Dorchester heights in search of the early prim- 
rose. But a severe cold and an inflammatory rheumatism are 
the only trophies wherewith they return, unless it be that the 
extraordinary prematurity of the season may send them home 
laden with its uncommon tribute of a willow (twig. 

But June, the queen of the year, wears a different aspect. At her 
approach, all nature puts on her gayest garments. Her breath is 
the fragrance of the honeysuckle, her voice the melody of the 
lark. At this truly delightful season, the paradise of the months, 
it seems to be a fitting time to speak of the claims of botany, 
or the science of plants and flowers. We rejoice that the taste 
of our ladies is directed to this much neglected but exceedingly 
interesting study. We are also glad that they have been able 
to avail themselves of the researches of so accomplished a na- 
turalist as the Lecturer on Botany at the university, who has 
been delivering this season, as we understand, a course of lec- 
tures on botany, at the hall of the Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, which, we trust, has been crowded by all true lovers 
of plants and flowers. In the wide range of the sciences, we 
venture to say, that there is none to be compared to this for the 
delicacy of taste which it calls forth, and the beautiful percep- 
tions which it ministers to the mind, together with its manifold 
poetical associations; for it will not be forgotten that flowers 
are the language of Love. (See Flora’s Dictionary.) We re- 
commend the study of botany to all who love beauty in all its 
forms and modifications, from the brightest star in the firma- 
ment, as it pours from its silver urn sweet and delicious influ- 
ences, to the smallest flower-cup which blends its tributary fra- 
erance with the general incense of praise that is constantly ris- 
ing throughout all nature “ up to Nature’s God.” 

It has been objected to the pursuit of physical science in ge- 
neral that 
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Full often too 
Our wayward intellect, the more we learn 
Of nature, overlooks her Author more ; 
From instrumental causes proud to draw 
Conclusions retrograde ard mad mistake.” 


When will men learn the true essence of religion ? God is 
Love. This great truth Jesus Christ came to declare. But it 
was no new truth. The whole universe was at once the offspring 
and the sublime type, expression and proof of God’s infinite bene- 
volence. But man looked blindly over the works of God with 
brutish gaze, and ignorantly saw there nought to turn his 
thoughts upward “to the High and Lofty One that inhabiteth 
eternity.”” Wherefore revelation has poured a flood of light over 
His ways and works, the volumes of nature and providence are 
no longer sealed books, but ‘ the wayfaring man, though a fool, 
may read therein ;” so that there is now no excuse “ for the 
fool who says in his heart there is no God.” Whence we infer 
that science and philosophy, so far from setting aside the claims 
of revealed truth, are at once its copious and powerful illustra- 
tion and confirmation. 

To a devout mind, and without devotion there can exist no 
real and high perception of beauty, all nature, even in her mi- 
nutest works, speaks loudly of infinite wisdom and goodness. 
We know of no science which has a more devotional and refin- 
ing influence upon the mind than botany. ‘True devotion and 
refinement go hand in hand. Every blossom is a body of sound 
practical divinity ; every flower-cup is a beautiful commentary 
upon the character of God. He is restricted to no one 
particular chanel for conveying to the immortal soul,—which 
he has made in his own image,—knowledge of his cha- 
racter and purposes. ‘The mind which reads unimpressed a 
passage of ‘ holy writ,” may, perhaps, be taught a vivid lesson 
of the divine benignity from the humblest flower that * wastes 
its fragrance on the desert air ;”’ and thus touched and softened, 
be drawn by the cords of love to its Father in Heaven. It is 
thus that nature and revelation mutually aid each other. These 
are the two grand and leading sources of religious truth. Let 
them never be divorced. Would there were more love, aye, 
devoted love of the works of God! Can it be, that the study of 
nature will lead to skepticism? Is it true that physical science 
withdraws the mind from the great source of all created things? 
It is impossible. Revealed truth is the just interpreter of the 
outward creation. The world, with all its myriads of noble 
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and beautiful subjects of contemplation worthy of the deepest 
research, so well calculated to elevate and expand the highest 
faculties of our nature, was surely never designed to be as a 
blank before our eyes. The devout mind, which really loves 
and adores its Creator, will eagerly embrace every source of 
religious truth, and greet with grateful joy every new manifes- 
tation of his unbounded beneficence. God employs innumera- 
ble methods in the education of the buinan soul for immortal 
happiness. He is constantly making to it the most powerful 
appeals by the course of his providence, by the ordinary occur- 
rences of our daily lot, by the thousand kind and gentle influ- 
ences of domestic and social life, and by every event that has 
a tendency to awaken the attention and fix it more unreservedly 
upon Him. 

To return from our digression. We would recommend, then, 
the study of this beautiful science to our readers, as it will min- 
ister much delight and satisfaction to the unwearied student. 
But it will be objected, that the city is no place wherein to stu- 
dy “plants and flowers,”—that architecture and the fine arts 
might well engage the attention, as there are models ready at 
hand. But where are the flowers? How can we study botany 
without them? In reply, we would urge, that the commonest 
flower will suffice. But it is easy, even in the cily, to meet 
with many flowers of various classes. When these fail, a stroll 
into some neighboring suburb will readily furnish the ‘ botani- 
cal box,” with divers rare and beautiful “* specimens.” We 
would advise every student to furnish herself with the ‘ botani- 
cal box” so called, which is of tin, with a cover, wherein flow- 
ers can be preserved for a considerable time in a tolerable state 
of freshness, and is used for this purpose by all botanists. In 
recommending the study of botany, we mean not to encourage 
such a smattering of it as is confined to a meagre knowledge of 
its technical terms,” of which many are apt to discourse most 
largely, whose acquaintance with the science extends no far- 
ther than to “the stamen, calyx and petal.” ‘The botanical 
garden at Cambridge, at this season of the year, will well re- 
ward a stroll therein. For a trifling sum the intelligent gar- 
dener will fill your box with many choice specimens of rare 
beauty, and an agreeable conversation with the accomplished 
lecturer on botany, while promenading through the box-bordered 
walks of the garden, may well satisfy the most fastidious taste. 

N. Le 
36 
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Tue American Common-Piace Boox oF Porrry ; By George 
B. Cheever. Boston: published by Carter, Hendee & Babcock. Bal- 
timore: Charles Carter. pp. 405. 


The poetry of this volume is mostly of that quiet, deep, devotional kind 
which the good will love ; and there are many pieces deserving our warmest 
admiration, as evincing the genius of the writers. The selection was evidently 
made by one solicitous to have his work conducive to the purity of the heart 
and mind as well as taste of his readers. His effort, we have no doubt, will 
be appreciated. 

It isa matter of much importance, to those who are seeking the improvement 
and elevation of the human race, to have the sources of our pleasures purified : 
and that a taste for the beauties of poetic composition does contribute to our 
refined enjoyments, few, who have at all considered the subject, will question. 
The improvement which the genius of poetry is capable of diffusing has been 
more questionable. It has been feared, and not without specious reasons, 
that the ‘* muses’ light,’’ though admitted to be ** from heaven,’’ would nev- 
ertheless ‘* lead astray ;’’ and the Christian religion has therefore seemed to 
hesitate whether to employ the high gifts of imagination in her service, or only 
make use ef that mediocrity of talent, which, ifit did no good, would do little 
injury. We hope a more just appreciation of the worth of talents, conjoined 
with goodness, will be, for the future, cherished by Christians ; that genius 
will be encouraged to bring its glorious things, and laythem on the altar of 
God, dedicated to him, and the cause of philanthropy, and find that reward, 
in the esteem and patronage of good men, which it has hitherto been thought 
the fashionable world only would extend to works of fancy and taste. 

American poetry has never yet been sufficiently imbued with a national spi- 
rit to mark it with originality ; the energy of passion and feeling has rarely 
been displayed by our writers in verse ; but in the poetry of devotion this lack 
of power to breathe the thoughts of the individual character is less perceptible, 
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because the aspirations of Christians of every name and nation have reference 
to the same truths and hopes. In moral and religious strains, therefore, Ame- 
rican poets are read to the best advantage ; and this volume embodies many of 
the finest poems which have ever been produced on this side the Atlantic. 
They will do credit to our literature in any country ; and certainly the taste 
and morality of that people who encourage such writers must be respected. 


Tue Lisrary or ENTERTAINING KNowLEDGE. VoL. viii. Part. 1. 
Tue Pursurr or KnowLepGe unper Dirricuttiss ; Illustrated by 
‘inecdotes. Boston: Lilly & Wait, and Carter, Hendee & Babcock. 


This number is embellished with engravings of James Barry and Sir Richard 
Arkwright, and is rich in reminiscences of excellent and distinguished men. 
There is no method of teaching the strength of talents, and availableness of 
industry, like this of bringing, as it were, the living pictures of the eminent be- 
fore us, showing them struggling with the difficulties which press down ordi- 
nary minds, and destroy the imbecile, but only stimulate the ardor of those 
who feel the ** God within them,’’ and who are resolved to succeed or perish 
in the attempt. Nor to the poor only is the praise of this self-conquest to be 
awarded. Many examples occur of that love of literature and strength of soul 
which has overcome the temptations of wealth, and renounced ease, and thrown 
off the trammels of the world to follow science and knowledge in their strait 
and laborious paths. Such examples are, to our country, of great importance. 
We have more need of stimulating the rich to use the means put into their 
hands to get wisdom, than to urge the poor forward in the career which is so 
flattering to the ambitious feelings of our republican population. There are 
some observations on this subject in the book before us, so just and appre- 
priate that we must quote them, though probably the book itself has been read 


by most of our subscribers ; at least, we hope it will be. 


The besetting temptations attendant upon the possession of wealth and leisure 
(which, rightly employed, constitute such inestimable advantages) are the facilities 
which they afford to the indulgence of mere indolence and love of pleasure. A rich 
man, who can live without exertion of any kind, is apt to lose the power even of 
that degree of exertion which is necessary for the acquisition of knowledge. Be- 
sides, his money provides him with other enjoyments; and he often never even ac- 
quires a taste for those of an intellectual kind. A defective or misdirected educa- 
tion too frequently only prepares him the better for yielding to the unfortunate influ- 
ences of his condition; and the habits and prejudices of society come also to assist 
their force and confirm their dominion. When an individual thus circumstanced, 
therefore, betakes himself in good earnest to the pursuit of knowledge, he also is 
entitled to be regarded as one who has exhibited much energy of character, and con- 
quered many difficulties, as well as he who has had to struggle with poverty, or an 
uncongenial occupation, in his attempts to obtain an acquaintance with books. The 
impediments which have lain in the way of the former are different from those that 
have beset the path of the latter ; but they may not have been less difficult te over- 
come. The fact, at all events, is, that the temptations of wealth have often ex- 
erted as fatal an effect in repressing all ardor for intellectual pursuits, as ever did 
the obstructions of indigence. 

Yet, where the love of knowledge has taken full possession of the heart, the rich 
man is ina much more favorable situation than the poor man for the prosecution 
of great enterprises in science or literature. These demand both leisure and ease 
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of mind—two good things, of the first of which generally but little, and of the second 
often not much, are his who has to provide for his daily bread by his daily labor. 
Hence some of the greatest names, in all departments of philosophy and learning, 
are those of persons who, unembarrassed by the toils and cares of obtaining a sub- 
sistence, have been free to lead a life of contemplation, having purchased to them- 
selves that inestimable privilege by a relinquishment of the other pleasures or objects 
of ambition, ordinarily followed by those in their situation, and seeking no other ad- 
vantage from their riches or their competence than that of being at liberty to devote 
their time and their powers of mind to labors of their own choosing. From the list 
of the illustrious of ancient times, we necd mention no others, and we can mention 
no greater, than Plato and Archimedes—both of whom were of distinguished birth, 
(the former being a descendant of the family of Solon, the other a near relation of 
king Hiero)—and, there is every reason to suppose, opulent. 


One short extract more, on a trite theme, but exemplified in a new and 


striking manner. 


Time is the only gift or commodity of which every man who lives has just the 
same share. The passing day is exactly of the same dimensions to each ot us, and 
by no contrivance can any one of us extend its duration by so much as a minute or 
a second. It is not like a sum of money, which we can employ in trade, or put out 
to interest, and thereby add to or multiply its amount. Its amount is unalterable. 
We cannot ‘ make it breed ;’ we cannot evenkeep it by us. Whether we will or ro, 
we must spend it; and all our power over it, therefore, consists in the manner in 
which it is spent. Part with it we must; but we may give it either for something, 
or for nothing. Its mode of escaping from us, however, being very subtle and si- 
lent, we are exceedingly apt, because we do not feel it passing out of our hands like 
so much told coin, to forget that we are parting with it at all; and thus, from mere 
heedlessness, the precious possession is allowed to flow away as if it were a thing 
of no value. ‘The first and principal rule, therefore, in regard to the economising 
and right employment of time, is to habituate ourselves to watch it. 

Tue Catecuism or Heattu: or, Plain and simple Rules for the 
Preservation of the Health and Vigor of the Constitution, from Infan- 
cy to old Age. Philadelphia, pp. 195. 

This little work is prepared to teach youth the importance and the practica- 
bility of preserving bealth and lengthening life ; and that temperance, exercise, 
cleanliness, cheerfulness and virtue are the best physicians. The book is neatly 
and tastefully executed, and in appearance an appropriate companion for the 
juvenile souvenirs, and its utility must, we think, recommend it to general 


favor. To parents, as well as children, it will be valuable. 
Mr. W. R. Collier proposes publishing a work entitled THe Puitan~ 
THROPIST, AND Monruity TemMpPerRANCE KerortTerR. Such a period- 
ical, well conducted, would undoubtedly do much to aid the cause of tempe- 
rance and good morals. 
We have comraunicativns that deserve and shall receive notice. Several 
articles designed for this number have been unavoidably deferred. 
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288 My Heart and Lute. 
be; heart a lute all the That 
@ 
I can bringto thee. 
ey 
5 
slentando. 
©: 


2 
Tho’ Love and Song may fail, alas! 


To keep Life’s clouds away, 
At least °t will make them lighter pass, 
Or gild them if they stay. 
If ever Care his discord flings 

O’er life’s enchanted strain, 
Let Love but gently touch the strings, 

°T will all be sweet again! 
I give thee &c. 
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A wreath that cannot jade, er flowers tha/ blow 
with sairest charms wher all beside decay. 
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